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ORAL SCIENCE, as it is here conceived, is an out-of- 
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cation of the experimental methods developed by the natural 
sciences to practical social problems, and therefore must carry 
on social experiments, social legislation, and social reconstruc- 
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McDOUGALL’S SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE LIGHT 
OF RECENT DISCUSSION 


HE Introduction to Social Psychology of Professor William Me- 

Dougall, which has recently reached its fourteenth edition,’ 

is proving to be as important in the development of this new science 

as was the work of William James in the development of general 
psychology. 

Before discussing Professor McDougall’s principal conceptions 
in this book, it will be worth while to notice certain of his general 
psychological opinions that at least throw a side light upon the 
Social Psychology. He is a firm believer in the teleological nature 
of mental activity, and rejects mechanism and _ psycho-physical 
parallelism. In opposition to the introspectionist school, who de- 
fine psychology as the ‘‘science of consciousness,’’ he was among the 
first to define it as the ‘‘science of behavior.’’® His conception, 
however, is quite different from that of Professor John B. Watson’s 
Behavior. Professor McDougall does not reject introspection, but 
refuses to confine himself to it, and believes in studying the human 
mind in its relation to the body, and to the physical and social 
environment. He believes in the soul as ‘‘an hypothesis which is 
indispensable to science at the present time.’ The soul is ‘‘a be- 
ing that possesses, or is the sum of definite capacities for psychical 
activity and psychophysical interaction.’’* In this interaction the 
soul produces sensations and meanings of every kind; to some extent 
it guides the direction of energy in the cells of the brain; memory 


1 London: Methuen & Co. 1919. Pp. xxiv +459. The edition contains a 
new Preface and a third supplementary chapter, in which the author’s main 
differences with Mr. Shand, Dr. Drever, and Professor Thorndike are stated. 
With the other two supplementary chapters, on ‘‘Theories of Action,’’ and 
‘‘The Sex Instinet,’’ the present volume is nearly one third larger than the 
original edition of 1908. The student of this book should also consult the sym- 
posium on Instincts, published in Vol. III. of the British Journal of Psychology, 
and that on ‘‘Instincts and Emotion,’’ in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, 1914-15. 

2In the Primer of Physiological Psychology, 1905, 

3 Body and Mind, 1911, p. xiv. 

4 Idem, p. 365. 
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and reasoning are due to its activity. His belief in some kind of 
teleological principle, guiding the brain processes of individuals, 
and operative in biological evolution, brings him into sympathy with 
Professor Bergson to some extent ;° but he does not accept the Berg- 
sonian anthithesis between instinct and intelligence. Among psy- 
chologists he has been influenced by William James, Professor G. F, 
Stout, and Professor James Ward.® One only gets here and there 
a hint as to his metaphysical preferences. Physics explains facts 
in the terms of mechanical process; psychology, in terms of pur- 
posive or appetitive process. The antithesis between the two types 
of process is fundamental for science. The more plausible meta- 
physical view, he thinks, is to regard ‘‘mechanical process as re- 
ducible to the appetitive type,’’ or, perhaps, as representing a 
degradation of the latter. In this connection he cites with high 
praise Professor Ward’s The Realm of Ends." He also has remarked 
that perhaps all living things might be described as ‘‘expressions or 
embodiments of what we may vaguely name, with Schopenhauer, 
will, or with Bergson, the vital impulsion (l’élan vital), or, more 
simply, life.’’"® Each instinct would be an embodiment of this fun- 
damental will-to-live. His metaphysical sympathies would appear 
to lie with some form of teleological idealism. In biology, one sup- 
poses that his thought is most in accord with vitalism, or with such 
views as that of Professor J. S. Haldane; but I recall no specific 
passages in his writings on which I can base an assertion.° 

The conceptions of the Social Psychology have three nodal points: 
the doctrines of (1) instincts; (2) sentiments; (3) the development 
of character and volition. To lose sight of any one of them is to 
miss much of the value and significance of the book. Among other 
interesting and original features which, however, do not seem to me 
basic to the system as a whole, are various details in the interpre- 
tation of sympathy, suggestion and imitation as ‘‘general innate 
tendencies’’ to feel, think, and act as one perceives others doing; the 
theory of play—an ingenious adaptation of the theories of Spencer 
and Groos to his doctrine of the instincts; the analysis of the in- 

5 Idem, p. 333, note; p. 377, note, 

6 In the Preface to his last book, The Group Mind, which has just appeared, 
he mentions Ribot, Janet, Fouillée, Boutmy, Tarde, Demolins, Buckle, Maine, 
Lecky, and Lowell as authorities on psychology and social subjects to whom he 
owes most. Here he places slight value upon Wundt and other German psy- 
chologists. 

7 Social Psychology, p. 363. 
8 Ibid., p. 361. 
9I have indicated the various metaphysical opinions with which I think 


Professor MeDougall’s doctrine of instincts might be combined in ‘‘The Evolu- 
tion of Values from Instincts,’’ Philosophical Review, 1915, esp. pp. 180-183. 
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stinctive bases of religion; and the suggestive conception of ‘‘active 
sympathy.’’ These features deserve and have received some dis- 
cussion and criticism; but it will be necessary to confine this paper 
to the three nodal points. 

I. The significance of the instincts is indicated by the purpose of 
the Social Psychology which is to ascertain the mental characters of 
primary importance for society, and to illustrate their operation in 
the life of societies.° The principal primary instincts are ‘‘the 
mental forces that maintain and shape all the life of individuals 
and societies’’;'t from their operation arise sentiments, character, 
volition, and associated life. An author who attaches such a function 
to instincts is not thinking of sensation reflexes; he must have in 
mind such processes as fear, anger, sex, parental care, gregarious- 
ness, acquisitiveness and self-assertion; in short, the motives to 
which writers on moral and social evolution usually attribute the 
origin and growth of law, justice, religion, property. the family, 
the state and other institutions, when they choose to regard them 
psychologically. Prior to the appearance of the Social Psychology, 
in 1908, there was no scientific definition and classification of in- 
stincts suited to the needs of such writers. One of the main pur- 
poses of this book was to supply this want. 

On the analogy of the reflex are, Professor McDougall decides 
that on the physiological side the instinct has afferent, central and 
efferent portions. On the conscious side (and here and everywhere 
it must not be forgotten that Professor McDougall is an interaction- 
ist) an instinctive operation begins with a perception, followed by 
the distinctive emotion and conative impulse, after which it culmi- 
nates (if not inhibited) in an action.’? The fundamental part of 
the instinct is the emotion, together with the conative impulse, and 
remains unmodified throughout life. New afferent and efferent chan- 
nels to an instinct may be acquired—as when we learn to be afraid 
or angry in response to new stimuli, and to express our fear and 
anger by new modes of behavior. But the characteristic emotions of 
anger and fear themselves never change, except in the sense that 
they become united in complex emotions and sentiments. 

Each instinct is attended ‘‘by some one kind of emotional excite- 
ment whose quality is specific or peculiar to it.’’ Keeping this 
principle in mind, the selection of a list of principal primary in- 

10 Cf. the titles of Section I. and Section II., and pages 17, ff. 

11 Tbid., p. 44. 

12 The correspondence with the afferent, central and efferent nerves of the 
reflex are is imperfect. The emotion and conative impulse of the central portion 
are more prominent introspectively than the percepts and motor cues of the 


afferent and efferent portions; but all three portions are partly psychical and 
partly physiological. 
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stincts is based on two criteria: (1) the emotion and conative im- 
pulse are manifested in the behavior of the higher animals; (2) they 
occasionally appear in human beings with morbidly exaggerated 
intensity, showing that they are relatively independent functional 
units in the human mind (pp. 47-49). Working on this basis, the 
list of principal primary instincts and emotions is as follows: 


Instinct Emotion 
Flight Fear 
Repulsion Disgust 
Curiosity Wonder 
Pugnacity Anger 
Self-Abasement Subjection 
Self-Assertion Self-display 
Parental Tender 
Sex Lust?* 
Food seeking 4 
Acquisitive —_———_'# 
Constructive a 
Gregarious —_—-—_"4 


This list has been variously criticized. Professor Thorndike, 
following more strictly the conception of the reflex are, finds it nee- 
essary to enumerate as many different instincts as there are different 
kinds of definite responses to definite situations. For instance, eat- 
ing involves at least four separate responses, according as the taste 
of food is sweet; bitter; very sour, salt, acrid, bitter, oily; or appe- 
tite is sated. Reaching, grasping, and putting into the mouth re- 
quire further discrimination ; reaching alone ‘‘includes at least three 
somewhat different responses to different situations.’’"* Professsor 
Thorndike’s inventory of instincts is in reality an inventory of re- 
flexes that are presumably attended by consciousness. Each term 
in Professor MeDougall’s list is for Professor Thorndike merely a 
general name for a considerable number of different instincts. It is 
evident that Professor Thorndike’s purpose is not the same as that 
of Professor McDougall. He is apparently giving a preliminary 
account of innate modes of behavior that can be employed in labora- 
tory experiments in learning, fatigue, and the like. He is not en- 
deavoring to furnish a basis for the development of individual char- 

13 P, 393. 

14 The emotional tendency in the case of each of the last four instincts is 
not well enough defined to have received a name. Possibly McDougall now in- 
tends that the instinct of ‘‘distress’’ should be added to the list. (Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1914-15, p. 49.) 
15‘¢The Original Nature of Man,’’ Educational Psychology, Vol, I., p. 50. 
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acter and social life. Professor Thorndike’s viewpoint appears to 
be mechanistic. He certainly can have little patience with the gen- 
eral psychological and philosophical positions held by Professor Mc- 
Dougall. The issue between them raises the preliminary question 
whether psychology is properly a strictly mechanistic science, or 
whether it should, in the words of James, view consciousness as 
‘‘primarily teleological ;’’ or, to put it differently, whether instincts 
should be classified on the basis of physiological behavior or mental 
characteristics. If one prefers the latter alternative, he will think 
that Dr. James Drever has met Professor Thorndike’s objection that 
according to Professor McDougall’s list different responses at dif- 
ferent times attend the manifestation of the same instinct, when he 
points out that, whatever the response may be, the emotion itself as 
it goes on in consciousness is characteristically the same. ‘‘Not only 
so, but the particular response does not of itself serve to satisfy or 
remove the emotion. The emotion only disappears when the re- 
sponse has secured its end—the avoidance of the danger.’’** More- 
over, all the different responses may be tried in turn to escape any 
given danger. Dr. Drever’s argument, however, will appear irrele- 
vant to the consistently mechanistic behaviorist. 

In his Foundations of Character, Mr. Alexander F. Shand views 
instincts as specific responses to specific situations. He believes that 
there are organizing or teleological principles present in the mind, 
as well as the mechanistic ones. Instinets are organized and con- 
trolled by what he calls the ‘‘system of the emotion,’’ or ‘‘emotional 
system,’’ as well as by sentiments. In the case of the adult human 
being several instincts may coexist in the same system, “and the man 
who foresees the different results to which they impel him may 
sometimes be able to choose between them.’’** Take the emotional 
system of fear as an illustration. A man who is afraid may choose 
between flight, concealment, silence, crying for help, and fighting. 
His end in any ease is the same, and so is his emotion. Some in- 
stincts, like walking, running, etc., may belong to a number of dif- 
ferent emotional systems. It seems to me that Mr. Shand is right 
on this point, if we understand by instincts those simple or com- 
posite modes of behavior of the reflex type which are attended by 
and subject more or less to the guidance of consciousness. Professor 
McDougall does not seem to me to succeed in his attempts to reduce 
these alternative modes of behavior in the case of each instinct to a 
‘limited number that follow one another in serial order, so as to con- 
stitute ‘‘chain instincts.’’** However, I am unable to see why one 

16 Instinct in Man, p. 163. 


17P, 198. 
18 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1914-15, pp. 
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who is in the main a follower of Professor McDougall can not agree 
with Mr. Shand on this point. Why not regard the reflex modes of 
behavior that are attended by consciousness as mechanistic in their 
operation, and as specific responses to specific situations, and at the 
same time hold to Professor MeDougall’s list of the ‘‘ principal pri- 
mary instincts’’ and emotions? The latter would then be regarded as 
organizing, teleological principles which operate in the manner at- 
tributed by Mr. Shand to his ‘‘emotional systems.’’ I can not see 
that anything would be lost in Professor McDougall’s system that is 
significant for the interpretation of individual and social character, 
if this correction were made; and the facts appear to require it. 
Professor McDougall observes in a passage in the Social Psy. 
chology that the instinct of pugnacity and emotion of anger are 
peculiar, in that they have ‘‘no specific object or objects the percep- 
tion of which constitutes the initial stage of the instinctive process. 
The condition of its excitement is rather any opposition to the free 
exercise of any impulse, any obstruction to the activity to which 
the creature is impelled by any one of the other instincts.’"® Mr. 
Shand assigns such a role to anger and also to fear, joy, and sorrow. 
He maintains that every primary impulse ‘‘is innately connected 
with the systems of fear, anger, joy, and sorrow in such a way that, 
when opposed, it tends to arouse anger; when satisfied, joy; when 
frustrated, sorrow; and when it anticipates frustration, fear.’”° 
Thus far, these are differences in detail which probably do not ap- 
pear so important to their readers as they do to Professor McDougall 
and Mr. Shand themselves. But when Mr. Shand goes on to say 
that these four emotions develop an additional highly complex 
‘system of desire,’’ and that in this latter system there are gen- 
erated a whole new set of ‘‘prospective emotions’’ (viz.: “hope,” 
‘‘anxiety,’’ ‘‘disappointment,’’ ‘‘despondency,’’ ‘‘confidence,’’ “de- 
spair’’) with reference to anticipations of the future, the whole 
center of gravity of Mr. Shand’s system is seen to be differently 
located from that of Professor McDougall. Mr. Shand’s structure, 
apart from the sentiments, consists of three stories: the basic primary 
impulses and emotions, to which he gives comparatively little atten- 
tion; the four systems of fear, anger, joy, and sorrow; and the 
system of desire, together with the prospective emotions. While 
Mr. Shand has fortified his argument with a wealth of illustrations 
from English and French literature, I am disposed to believe that 
all the facts which he sets forth could probably be brought without 
difficulty into the one-story structure of Professor McDougall (after 
the modification that I have suggested in the preceding paragraph 


19 P, 59. 
20 Foundations of Character, p. 38. 
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had been made). For Professor McDougall makes all the primary 
emotions conative at the outset, and so is able to regard the ‘‘pro- 
spective emotions’’ as ‘‘simply so many distinguishable ways by 
which the desire and emotion springing from any primary conative 
disposition, or from any sentiment, are modified by our intellectual 
apprehension of the degree of success or failure attending our efforts 
towards the end of our desire.’’*? 

Another interesting attempt to arrange instincts in different 
orders has been made by Professor Hocking.** His first story con- 
sists of a large number of instincts that are definite responses (either 
expansive or contractive) somewhat in the manner of Professor 
Thorndike. Regulative of these are the four centrally initiated in- 
stinects of pugnacity, fear, curiosity, and play. If we must have a 
second story group of instincts regulating the others, curiosity and 
play, neither of which is a definite response to a definite situation, 
certainly belong in it. To it also belong, as I think, either ‘‘joy’’ and 
‘‘sorrow’’ or ‘‘pleasure’’ and ‘‘unpleasantness’’; and I would add 
besides the ‘‘social instinct’’ and the ‘‘instinet of thought.’’ But I 
am not sure that we need two stories, if we conceive of the instincts 
in Professor MceDougall’s list as all teleological in their functioning, 
and capable of employing the more mechanistic reflexes for their ends. 

Space does not permit more than reference to Professor Holt’s”* 
proposal to make ‘‘ Freudian wishes,’’ and Professor Woodworth’s** 
to make ‘‘mechanisms’”’ and ‘‘drives’’ the basis of social psychology. 
Both of these writers are right in breaking away from structural 
psychology, and each has enriched the subject by his contributions. 
Neither has as yet, however, developed his method of analysis to a 
point where it rivals those of Professor McDougall and Mr. Shand 
in comprehensiveness and workability. 

The ultimate test for any doctrine of instincts or emotions in 
social psychology is its practical usefulness. Both are abstractions 
from the stream of consciousness. Neither is a metaphysically inde- 
pendent entity. What particular abstractions it is worth while for 
social psychology to make depends on which will be most fruitful 
in enabling us to understand and to direct the development of char- 
acter in individuals and societies. Professor McDougall’s list seems 
to me to meet this test very successfully on the whole. It appears 

21 Social Psychology, p. 432. 

22 Human Nature and its Remaking, Chapters VIII.-X. 

23 The Freudian Wish, and its Place in Ethics. I have reviewed this work 
in the Philosophical Review, 1917, pp. 672, ff. 

24 Dynamic Psychology. I have reviewed this book in this JouRNAL, 1919, 


pp. 77-82. McDougall has criticized Woodworth at length and Wallas more 
briefly, in an article in Mind, July, 1920. 
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to require supplementation chiefly in two directions. Professor 
Woodworth says that the system of Professor McDougall does not 
make sufficient space for the good will, comradeship and cooperation 
of equals.* Self-assertion and subjection are concerned chiefly with 
superiors and inferiors. The gregarious instinct is treated merely as 
an impulse to herd. Passive and active sympathy are not sufficient. 
So, though I once endeavored to meet this difficulty in an analysis of 
punitive justice by widening the scope of the gregarious instinct, it 
now seems to me that Professor Graham Wallas*® handles the matter 
better by positing another instinct, which he calls ‘‘love’’; but as we 
need this term for the sentiment, this had better be called, I think, the 
“social instinct.’’ 

The only other serious omission—at least as I think—in Professor 
McDougall’s list has also been indicated by Professor Wallas.?’ This 
is the lack of provision for the desire for knowledge, and intellectual 
interest in general. Thought, including inference, is certainly an 
innate tendency in man. Its operation is attended by a distinct and 
unique emotional satisfaction, and it has its conative side. While not 
present in the animals, it may be regarded as the distinctive human 
instinct. The practical need of recognizing this instinct is great. 
It can not be identified with curiosity without minimizing its im- 
portance. There are as great dangers to the modern world in anti- 
intellectualism as in excessive rationalism. Neither blind impulses 
nor pure reason can operate in isolation. In the organization of 
character—both individual and collective—the recognition of this 
instinct can not too much be insisted upon.”® 

II. A sentiment, for Professor McDougall, is the organization of 
instincts and emotions about the idea of some object. The most im- 
portant varieties of sentiments are those of love, hate, and respect. 
Sentiments are classified according to the character of their objects 
as concrete particular (e.g., love for a particular child), concrete 
general (e.g., love for children) and abstract (love for justice, virtue, 
science). The original emotion felt toward an object of love would 
probably have been tender emotion; and as this became habitually 
attached to an object other emotions would become parts of the 
system, so that one would feel fear if the object’s welfare were im- 
perilled, anger if any one were to threaten to injure it, curiosity if 
there were more to learn about it, subjection if it were to become dis- 

25 Op. cit., pp. 188-206. 

26 The Great Society, pp. 141-43. 

, 27 Op. cit., pp. 39, ff. The whole of chapters III., X., and XI., deserve 
study. 

. 28 The rational side of volition is more fully recognized by Professor Me- 

Dougall in his treatment of national volition in the Group Mind, pp. 237-242. 
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graced, elation if it were to win deserved credit, and so on. The 
various emotions manifested toward an object of hatred would be 
organized in an hostile manner, pugnacity in that case being the 
original instinct to become habitually attached to it. 

As I have always understood Professor McDougall, the organiza- 
tion of two or more emotions about an object in this systematic form 
is the differentia of a sentiment. As this is the consequence of the 
habitual expression of the same emotion toward an object,?® it follows 
as a corollary that sentiments are not innate, but acquired. If this 
is a correct interpretation there are innumerable sentiments in the 
mind of any adult human being, as many as there are objects that he 
habitually loves, hates, and respects. Moreover, there must be more 
than three types of sentiments also—I should say—in fact as many 
as there are different primary instincts which could first become 
habitually attached to objects and so furnish the nuclei of senti- 
ments. If we make hatred the sentiment which ‘has its origin in 
anger toward an object, the sentiment is somewhat different from the 
sentiment that is built up with reference to an object toward which 
the original and determining emotion felt was disgust. If a man 
makes enemies who hate him primarily because they are angry at 
him, he can hope eventually to win them over and placate them; but 
if their sentiment of aversion toward him is fundamentally one of 
disgust, there is small chance that he can ever induce them to regard 
him favorably. Scientific interest, parental affection, and romantic 
love appear to me to owe their origin to different instincts and to 
constitute sentiments of different types. Furthermore, there is less 
uniformity in the sentiments of individuals than in their instincts. 
The latter are innate, and common to the entire human race. An 
Oriental has the same instincts as an Occidental ; his sentiments must 
be very different.°° To hold a group together, in patriotism, re- 
ligious devotion, enthusiasm for a cause, or what not, they must be 

29 In a controversial passage in his discussion with Mr. Shand (Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1914-15, p. 51) Professor McDougall writes as if the 
only fundamental difference between instincts and sentiments is that the former 
are innate and the latter acquired, and that if a new afferent channel to an in- 
stinet were to be opened, say the presence of a dog in the case of the fear of a 
child, a sentiment would be established. I had previously understood pp. 35-38 
of the Social Psychology to mean that afferent and efferent channels of instincts 
might be modified without the interposition of ideas and the formation of senti- 
ments. The controversial passage need not be interpreted as implying a different 
view than I had understood, and in any case, being controversial, it may put the 
emphasis in a different place than would otherwise be done. 

30 However, in the Group Mind, Professor McDougall says that there are 
very great differences in the ‘‘innate tendencies,’’ ‘‘qualities,’’? and ‘‘ disposi- 
tions’’ of different races. (Chap. VII. and Part III.) 
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taught common sentiments. The whole psychology of religion might 
be regarded as the implanting and development of a sentiment, as 
I have shown elsewhere.** To hold a newly constituted state to- 
gether, a national sentiment must spring up and acquire strength. 
The essential condition for a successful League of Nations would be 
the constitution of an international sentiment strong enough to bind 
the peoples of the associated nations together in a common loyalty. 

Thus interpreted, the doctrine of the sentiment is indeed ‘‘the 
key to all the constructive part’’ of Professor MeDougall’s system, 
as contrasted with its purely analytical part.“ That this is seldom 
appreciated, and that discussion has chiefly centered about the in- 
stinets is, I think, partly Professor McDougall’s fault. In Section 
II. of the Social Psychology he indicates social applications of the 
various instincts. He has not done this for the sentiments. It will 
be interesting to see how far he will do this in his forthcoming book, 
the Group Mind.** 

Since the sentiment, and not the instinct, is the more important 
tool for the understanding of social institutions, the issue with Mr. 
Shand as to the nature of the sentiment is crucial. The chief points 
in dispute between Professor McDougall and Mr. Shand in this con- 
nection are, whether Mr. Shand is justified in believing that senti- 
ments are innate; that love and hate consist of the dispositions of the 


four emotions of joy, sorrow, anger, and fear, directly united; and 
soon. Such issues as these, I believe, can only be decided by observ- 
ing the application of the rival systems of Professor McDougall and 
Mr. Shand to the interpretation of social institutions. Discussion of 
them in any other way is bound to appear to most readers as rather 
arid and scholastic. It is unfortunate that in the text of the Social 
Psychology the account of the sentiments remains unchanged in the 


31 ‘‘Tnstinct and Sentiment in Religion,’’ Philosophical Review, January, 
1916. 

82 Social Psychology, p. vii. 

33 Since writing this paper, the Group Mind has come into my hands, and 
I have added here and there a footnote citing this book. I have not yet had 
time to digest it. On first reading, it gives one the impression that the center 
of gravity in his system has changed considerably. He says surprisingly little 
about the principal primary instincts and emotions, and a great deal (especially 
in Part III.) about innate ‘‘capacities,’’ ‘‘qualities’’ and ‘‘dispositions,’’ 
without explaining their relation to the instincts. He now apparently thinks 
the original nature of man more complicated than he did when he wrote the 
Social Psychology, and that the additional constituents which he now attributes 
to it are of more consequence for some problems, at least, of associated life. 
However, what I have written above about the significance of the sentiments 
appears to be in accordance with the new book, in portions of which, like the 
basic Chapters III. and IV., the term ‘‘sentiment’’ apparently employed in the 
technical sense of the Social Psychology, appears on almost every page. 
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last edition, and dates from the time when Professor McDougall sup- 
posed Mr. Shand’s doctrine of the sentiments to be virtually the same 
as his own. This is an injustice both to himself and to Mr. Shand. 
The majority of readers are likely to overlook the corrections in the 
preface and appendices, or to neglect them as unimportant. 

Professor Morton Prince has strikingly shown the empirical use- 
fulness of Professor McDougall’s doctrine of the sentiments in psy- 
chotherapeutics.** He has also made use of it in drawing a remark- 
ably plausible character sketch of the German Kaiser, Wilhelm II.* 
Professor McDougall believes that the ‘‘complexes’’ of psycho-ana- 
lytic literature are pathological or morbid sentiments,®*® and claims 
that the empirical usefulness of the ‘‘complex’’ in medicine is con- 
firmatory evidence for his doctrine of the sentiments. This claim 
appears reasonable, and promises to furnish a way to assimilate the 
‘“complex’’ to the conceptions of general psychology. The over- 
emphasis of the Freudian school upon the sex instinct can be cor- 
rected, if it can be agreed that any one of the instincts in Professor 
McDougall’s list may become suppressed, sublimated or perverted, 
and may express itself in subconscious processes, including dreams. 
The supplementary chapter to the Social Psychology on ‘‘The Sex In- 
stinct’’ seems to one reader, at least, the most sane and illuminating 
—he is almost disposed to say the only sane and illuminating—dis- 
cussion of the subject that he has ever read. 

III. Although, at least to the student of ethics, the chapters 
on character and volition (VII—IX.) are the most valuable part 
of the Social Psychology, they have aroused comparatively little 
discussion. Character, for Professor McDougall, is mainly a matter 
of the growth of sentiments, and the organization of these senti- 
ments into a coherent personality. The development of the self- 
regarding sentiment plays the leading roéle in this evolution. Voli- 
tion is due to the reinforcement of other impulses by effort, and effort 
is the contribution of the self-regarding sentiment to the conflict. 
While the main ideas in these three chapters have been adapted from 
James, Tarde, Royce, Professor Baldwin, and others, they are here 
interpreted in the light of the doctrines of instinct and sentiment 
and given a coherence and significance which they never possessed 
before. 

The principal attack upon these chapters has been made by Dr. 
Hastings Rashdall.*’ In reply to this I have written in defense of 
Professor McDougall.** On further reflection, I am now disposed to 


34 The Unconscious. 

85 The Psychology of the Kaiser. 

36 Social Psychology, p. ix. 

87 Is Conscience an Emotion? 

38 Philosophical Review, 1916, pp. 676-691. 
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believe that there may be more ground for Dr. Rashdall’s criticism 
than I formerly thought, but I still believe that the view of reason 
in the moral life as ‘‘will’’ or ‘‘practical reason’’ (employing the 
latter term not quite in the Kantian sense) which includes not only 
the purely discursive processes, but also a synthetic organization of 
the emotions and sentiments in a coherent whole, enables us to pre- 
sent a view of the moral consciousness that is both rational and ob- 
jective. This conception J] may have been wrong in reading into 
Professor MecDougall’s account. I do not know. At any rate it 
ought to be there. 

Along this line the Social Psychology needs another supple- 
mentary chapter, dealing with the organic character of the indi- 
vidual mind.*® Even in infancy, the mind is a whole, though an 
undifferentiated whole. It is not a chaos of developed but disorgan- 
ized emotions. With its normal development into a moral person- 
ality, the various instincts and emotions (including the social instinct, 
and the instinct of thought) become differentiated and organized 
into sentiments. This organization as a whole is what in ethics we 
mean, when we regard it intellectually, by the reason; and, when we 
look at it expressed in action, by the will; and when we regard it as 
the structural constitution of a man’s mind, by his character. The 
self-psychology of Miss Calkins seems to me capable of furnishing an 
admirable means of approach to this problem. 

Taken all in all, the Introduction to Social Psychology remains, 
after the twelve years since its first appearance, the foundation for 
a psychological interpretation of human social life. During this 
time its author has done much to broaden this foundation. While 
the doctrines need modification here and there, and further applica- 
tion and development everywhere, this book seems, to one admirer at 
least, by far the most important contribution to this field that has 
yet been made in the present century. 


WiuiAmM KELLEY WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE elements favored us, and the counter-attractions of New 
York City proved in most cases not too great for the philos- 
opher’s powers of resistance. To that degree the twentieth meeting 
of the American Philosophical Association may be accounted a suc- 
cess. Not that New York, or any metropolis, is quite the proper place 


89 The organic character of the social mind is recognized in the Group Mind 
(e.g., pp. 10-12; 22-26; 78-80; 214, ff; 240-242). 
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for philosophic congregation. There is here no fitting atmosphere of 
leisure, nor other advantages that come with remoteness from the 
main currents of modern and practical life. But if certain external 
inducements were therefore lacking for the fullest surrender to the 
claims of the speculative, the programme prepared by the executive 
committee succeeded uncommonly well in fixing attention upon those 
human concerns which are unaffected by the vicissitudes of place and 
circumstance. 

We were called upon to grapple with problems of modern logic; 
to analyze the function of education; to define epistemological dual- 
ism, relativity, individualism; and most extensively of all to con- 
sider the role of the philosopher in modern life. Not all of these 
topics, to be sure, proved conducive to complete philosophic tran- 
quillity and intellectual enthusisam. The austerity of certain of the 
subjects goaded one member to plead for a double programme in 
future meetings so that those taking delight in highly technical dis- 
cussion might have their way without trespassing upon the comforts 
of others inclined to meditate upon humaner matters; and the ap- 
parently innocuous topic chosen for special consideration threatened 
quite unforeseen conflict and disquiet even before Professor Wood- 
bridge disturbed the serenity of those engaged upon the definition 
and praise of the philosopher by his protest that it was pitiful indeed 
if at this our twentieth celebration we could do nothing more useful 
or more self-respecting than to ask what it is to be a philosopher. 
All was not harmony; nor all enthusiasm. And such degree of pro- 
test and division of opinion as was publicly voiced in all probability 
bulked small in comparison with the violent dissent on subject after 
subject which rankled in the minds of many, but for lack of time 
found no expression. Not that concord within any philosophical 
association need be secured by universal agreement upon all im- 
portant matters. It is only when disagreement extends to some- 
thing so fundamental as the very constitution and aims of philoso- 
phy itself that there is cause for actual alarm. In the opinion of the 
present writer the revelations at this last meeting of American phi- 
losophers were such as to justify alarm. 

Relatively unimportant perhaps in this connection was the 
difference of opinion as to whether philosophy is metaphysics, and 
whether metaphysics includes logic, psychology and theory of morals. 
In one sense, that is, the question was a verbal one. Nobody tm- 
pugned the reality of psychology, logic or ethics as departments of 
knowledge, any more than they impugned the reality of metaphysies. 
Strong feelings were nevertheless aroused as to the propriety or 
impropriety of the various classifications suggested. But it was 
when values were set upon the different domains and the aims of 
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philosophy explicitly defined that disagreements arose which could 
be accounted serious. The issue was clearly fixed when Professor 
Drake came forward with his view that, while the contemplation of 
ideas is justifiable in that it satisfies a harmless human impulse, it is 
valuable only as a genteel substitute for chess—the really important 
thing, the one valuable thing, being the solution of social problems, 
Though this came only as a brief comment from the floor, it may be 
taken as an unambiguous expression of the practical attitude ap- 
proved by a number of those present, the attitude which without un- 
fairness may be called in the last analysis anti-intellectualistic. Be 
it remembered that it was definitely a question as to the duties of 
the philosopher in his official capacity and in private labor, and 
incidentally therefore as to the place of philosophy in education and 
in life. In justice to Professor Drake and to many who were in 
agreement with him it should be admitted that what they wished to 
advocate was perhaps, theoretically at least, not a subordination for 
all time of the claims of the intellect to those of active life. With 
the final solution of all social ills they would undoubtedly hope for a 
true renaissance of intellectualism when intellectual exercise could 
question, however, is whether a postponement of the cultivation of 
be sincerely rated as something more significant than play. The 
pure metaphysics for its own sake until society needs no further 
improvement and practical problems are all solved, might not mean 
a postponement forever, or at best a postponement of such duration 
that whatever purely disinterested metaphysical curiosity the human 
mind possesses would have dried up or been drained off beyond 
recall into the service of other and more ‘‘useful’’ activities. 
Expressions of an opinion strongly opposed to that of Professor 
Drake came from the leaders of the discussion. Professor Pratt, in 
his appeal for a greater sense of consecration to the task of teaching 
and research, went so far as to deplore participation by the philoso- 
pher in any kind of political propaganda. In his opinion the philo- 
sophie function is literally and strictly to foster the life of the spirit. 
Again, Professor Mecklin denied that the philosopher is a social 
reformer, declaring his task to be untrammeled theorizing activity 
requiring speculative imagination and critical reason. Dr. Cabot, 
instead of wishing, as a professional public benefactor might have 
been expected to wish, for a curtailment of impractical philosophic 
training and study, urged rather that more courses, more teachers, 
more hours be devoted to the subject. He stressed the point that the 
attainment of new ideas which is the object, though rarely achieved, 
of discipline in thinking, involves a painful process not unlike an 
operation; and that it is not for the teacher of philosophy to try to 
make that operation less painful. Professor Powell, without ad- 
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vocating metaphysical operation for its own sake, practised it bril- 
liantly in his comparison of the tasks of the philosopher and the 
lawyer. The latter, he declared, is, like the metaphysician, often 
involved with hypothetical entities of his own creation and in need 
of philosophic criticism. Unlike him, he is trammeled in his judg- 
ments by precedent and inhibited by a sense of the irrevocable future 
consequences of his own decisions. Whereas the philosopher is care- 
free and happy, living in the present, the student of law has to live 
at once in past, present and future, constantly making points which 
establish a line. Decisions of lawyers, then, constitute a body of 
practical ethical judgments which should be of great interest to the 
ethicist. Professor Woodbridge’s protest against the whole dis- 
cussion, which followed Professor Powell’s contribution, produced a 
shock. To some it appeared as heresy ; to others as a sane and needed 
check upon an argument that had reached its limit of usefulness. It 
served in any case to give a new turn to the topic—one to which for 
lack of time justice could not be done. This was the question of 
historical research and the teaching of the history of philosophy. 
As a matter of fact the few who rose to their feet and uttered 
their opinions appeared to be in perfect unanimity in the matter. 
Two or three spoke in behalf of more and better teaching of the 
history of philosophy, and Professor Creighton echoed the lament of 
Professor Woodbridge that too few serious historical studies are 
submitted to the Philosophical Review and other publications. The 
final word in the chorus of agreement came from Professor Riley who 
undertook to suggest topics for historical research which in his opin- 
ion might well engage the attention of the student of philosophy. 
The compilation of a history of American Art (as more profitable 
and sensible than the study of einfiihlung and other theoretical ques- 
tions) was one suggestion; the study of the history of sumptuary 
iaws was another. No one in the audience arose to point out to Pro- 
fessor Riley that the history of art is neither psychology nor estheties 
and that still less is it philosophy. Either the majority agreed with 
him ; or they were too staggered to make reply. Professor Creighton, 
it is to be recorded with thanksgiving, did protest with regard to a 
history of sumptuary law that it would be history and not philosophy. 
But the whole big problem upon which attention had alighted for a 
moment and from which it had then glanced off—the problem of the 
place and the importance of the history of philosophy in the study 
of philosophy—was dropped, and we heard no more of it. And yet, 
judging from the scanty evidence of the present writer’s unvoiced 
questions and criticism, and the unvoiced questions and criticisms of 
a few others, there was here no philosophic concord and unity of 
cpinion. Indeed, the kind of disagreement that further pursuit of 
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the topic would have brought out was precisely the kind that, as was 
remarked above, is cause for real alarm. That one group of philos- 
ophers are materialists, another vitalists; that some incline to ideal- 
istic epistemology, others to realistic; that certain men are pragma- 
tists and the rest are not—all this is probably advantageous for the 
search for truth. But that on such a question as the significance of 
historical research in philosophy for philosophy itself there should 
be sharply opposed opinion, is quite another matter. There is no 
space here for recording the hypothetical controversy that might 
have taken place, but didn’t. And yet even in the briefest account 
of the philosophical meetings just past it is more than barely relevant 
to comment upon a matter, touched upon though not discussed, and 
of the intensest interest to all concerned. That comment is as 
follows: 

More than any previous age of human life this is an historical 
age. It is an age dominated by the concept of evolution. And while 
historical interest and historical method made possible the vindica- 
tion of the evolution hypothesis, that hypothesis has in turn rein- 
forced historical interest and encouraged historical habits. Now the 
evolutionary viewpoint has meant increased intellectual emancipa- 
tion, a loosening of the fetters of dogma, a greater readiness for shift 
of opinion in the face of a shifting world. To the pragmatic move- 
ment with its use of the concept of evolution is due much of the 
renewed emphasis within the field of philosophy upon the historical 
method which has been productive of such fortunate consequences. 
‘That method, when applied to the study of ethics, was adapted to 
make for greater liberality in the evaluation of any given code by 
drawing attention to the impermanence of all codes and their start- 
ling multiplicity. When applied to the study of epistemology and 
metaphysics, it served to emphasize the variety of possible epistemo- 
logical and metaphysical viewpoints and the dangers of an over-hasty 
conclusion that one’s own particular epistemology and metaphysics 
was destined to be the final one. The importance of history, of the 
history of human opinion, for developing a philosophic spirit of 
free inquiry, has been recognized anew and received new demon- 
stration. What then of the argument that philosophers should bend 
their energies to increased historical research? It is likely, to be 
sure, that there are interesting matters as yet uninvestigated regard- 
ing the lives of the thinkers of the past and regarding the circum- 
stanees under which they developed their ideas (though it is less 
likely that there still remain unlisted any important varieties of 
metaphysical theory originated by those thinkers of the past which 
would serve to enrich the background of the thinkers of the present). 
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It is likely also that most young students of philosophy are better 
fitted to do a creditable bit of work of an historical nature than to 
originate a metaphysical system. What then? Shall the mature 
student of philosophy likewise devote himself to the amassing of 
history, and still more history? Is, after all, history of philosophy, 
philosophy ? The chemist would scarcely admit that the history of 
medieval theories and practise, including alchemy, constitutes an 
important part, or even a genuine part, of present-day chemistry ; 
the psychologist would argue similarly about the subject-matter of 
psychology, and the mathematician about mathematics. Even the 
historian would declare it to be a small part of the concern of history 
to record its own past—to make a history of history. That a young 
person, or even a mature one, is better able to cope with an historical 
problem than to produce an original philosophic idea would not seem 
to prove that history, even the history of philosophic ideas, is phi- 
losophy. The most that it might suggest is that the young person, or 
the older one, might be in the wrong niche altogether, might be really 
an historian and not a philosopher at all. If Miss Calkins was cor- 
rect in her definition of metaphysics—that it is an attempt, by rea- 
son, to get at ultimate reality—then surely it would seem that—pro- 
vided the historians of philosophy have really made a compilation 
of all the important theories that have in the past been held regarding 
the nature of the good, the true, and the beautiful with a view to 
envisaging all possible theories, in the hope of finally arriving at the 
true theory—it would be well to advocate Jess fresh historical re- 
search rather than more, as a substitute for philosophy itself, that is. 
When philosophers in cooperation with scientists have actually de- 
termined the complete nature of ultimate reality—an achievement 
not likely to occur this side of the infinite—then of course it will be 
quite proper to return to biographies both of men and of theories, 
and glorify them forever. If, by that time, the theory of art is 
quite settled, we may also resort to the history of art, even American 
art; and perhaps history proper will at last have nothing to do but 
investigate its own history. Only, if Miss Calkins’s definition still 
stands, the philosopher’s activity will then result in nothing but 
history, likewise the esthetician’s, while history itself will have an 
eternity of leisure for the swallowing of its own constantly augment- 
ing tale. 

It is time to return to a brief mention of the other topics offered 
for consideration at the first and later sessions of the conference. 
Professor Mitchell’s paper on ‘‘ Formalism in Logie,’’ which set forth 
an ingenious method for reclassifying and combining the funda- 
mental propositional relations of traditional logic, elicited technical 
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comments and questions from several members of the association, 
The same was true of Professor Lewis’s brilliant paper on ‘‘The 
Structure of Logic and its Relation to Other Systems,’’ in which the 
thesis was defended that no single set of demonstrable postulates can 
properly be called ultimate, and that any attempt to demonstrate the 
validity of logical principles must of necessity be circular since the 
principles discussed will themselves be employed in the demonstra- 
tion. Professor Lewis made an interesting point about classes sup- 
posed falsely to include themselves, to the effect that when a judg. 
ment about the nature of propositions is expressed propositionally, 
that judgment does not have as part of its domain of reference the 
proposition expressing it—the supposition that it does being due to 
the gratuitous introduction of a further judgment that the proposi- 
tion in question 7s a proposition, which in turn would involve a defi- 
nition of propositions in general. 

Professor Cohen by his paper entitled ‘‘Some Philosophical As- 
pects of Physical Relativity’’ plunged us into abstruse and difficult 
questions upon which everyone nowadays is supposed to hold some 
opinion. His main point seemed to be that even Einstein’s own views 
of relativity do not involve a denial of an absolute. The absolute ad- 
mitted is however not a substance, but consists rather of the system 
of the invariant relations of nature, comparable to the Logos under- 
lying the Heracleitean flux. Taking into account the complete sys- 
tem of reference of any measurement, that measurement will then be 
absolute and unchanging, just as a mathematical formula will then 
be absolute within one limited system of postulates though ‘‘untrue”’ 
or meaningless within another. Professor Spaulding, leading the 
discussion of the paper, offered an analysis of the philosophical sig- 
nificance of relativity on his own account, pointing out that space 
appeared to have attributed to it a dynamic function to take the 
place of the function formerly ascribed to gravitation, while for the 
old absolute ether had been substituted an ‘‘ether of events’’—none 
of all this serving however as a proof of subjectivism. As a conclu- 
sion to the morning session, Professor Sellars read a paper on ‘‘ Epis- 
temological Dualism vs. Metaphysical Dualism’’ in which he spoke 
of the importance of distinguishing between naive and critical real- 
ism, the former of which falsely identifies the physical object with 
the content of perception, while critical realism is dualistic, admit- 
ting that we know the external thing despite the fact that it does not 
enter as content of the experience. The copy theory may, he con- 
tended, be escaped by a recognition that the content of perception 
contains merely the ‘‘gross structure’’ of the external world. 

The afternoon session, at which the topic of the rdle of the phi- 
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losopher was started, was followed by a reception to the association 
by President and Mrs. Butler, this in turn being followed by dinner 
at Westminster Hotel and the brilliant address, ‘“The Appeal to 
Reason,’’ by the president, Professor Perry. As was said repeatedly 
the following day, we should have been amply supplied with mate- 
rial for discussion if we could have confined ourselves for the re- 
maining sessions to the ideas formulated in this address. Neverthe- 
less we returned dutifully the next morning to the appointed 
programme and after concluding the discussion about the philosopher 
listened to Professor Montague’s vivid account of the International 
Congress held at Oxford in September, at which he, as chairman of 
the American delegation, and Professors Hoernlé and Boodin had 
described the present situation in philosophy in America. 

At the final session Professor Townsend treated the topic ‘‘ Edu- 
eation as Criticism,’’ reaching the pessimistic conclusion that while 
criticism as opposed to dogmatism is the ideal of education, it has 
failed in that it has been employed not as an end but as an instru- 
ment of will and the desire for power. Professor Ferguson, treating 
of ‘‘A Supposed Dualism in Plato’’ offered an intricate and interest- 
ing analysis of the allegory of the cave in the seventh book of the 
Republic, for the purpose of showing that Plato merely states there 
the two stages of education and is not offering a classification of ob- 


jects. Professor Lodge, under the title ‘‘The Reference to Reality 


in Modern Logie,’’ attempted a reconciliation of Pragmatism and 


Absolute Idealism. And finally, in a paper on ‘‘The Philosophical 
Basis of Mr. Fite’s Individualism,’’ Professor Symons convicted Mr. 
Fite of inconsistency in postulating a harmony to be attained be- 
tween egoistic impulse and self-realization through social relations, 
such harmony, in Mr. Symons’s view, necessarily presupposing a 
social consciousness and a monistic system which Mr. Fite would 
deny. 

The members of the association went their way, not regenerated 
perhaps, but at least stimulated by the interchange of ideas. There 
were gaps in the ranks. Professor Hoernlé had deserted us for a 
professorship at Durham, England, and Professor Overstreet, in re- 
cent years so closely identified with all the activities of the associa- 
tion, was absent in California. Both were missed, as well as Professor 
Sheldon, the president for the coming year, Professor Bode, this last 
year’s vice-president, and many others. Of those who had gathered 
for the annual consideration of the problems of philosophy, there 
surely was none who, as the sessions broke up, failed to feel in an 
unusual degree unworthiness and sharp regret for all philosophic 
shortcomings. In this age, when more than ever before there is need 
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of reason and ripeness of judgment in a distracted world, the short- 
comings of the philosopher impress one as a genuine calamity. In 
this age, that is productive at once of savage brutalities, ingenious 
sophistries in defense of outworn traditions, unprecedented greed for 
material goods and alarming increase of control by unintelligent 
and fanatical minorities, what indeed promises salvation but the 
development of those qualities that Professor Gardiner hailed as the 
product of the philosophic habit and temper of mind: poise and mod- 
erated passion and prejudice; and ability to clarify ideas, to recon- 
cile apparent contradictions and to formulate and develop ideals? 
If philosophers, set somewhat apart by training and by natural 
concern for the generic and unchanging aspect of things, are them- 
selves unsure of their function, at variance regarding method, and 
inclined, any of them, to doubt the worth of those intellectual inter- 
ests which it is their task to guard and cherish—then indeed is the 
outlook for the future even darker and more ominous than the facts 
of contemporary history incline one to fear. 


HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Religious Consciousness: A Psychological Study. JAMES Bissett 
Pratt. New York: The Maemillan Co. 1920. Pp. x + 488. 


This ‘‘study’’ is in fact a general work on the psychology of re- 
ligion. The contents range from a preliminary analysis of the notion 
of religion and of the psychology of religion through a discussion of 
the subconscious and of society and the individual to the specific 
topics of religious growth, conversion and revivals, belief in God and 
in immortality, the cult, prayer, and mysticism. The plan of the 
work differs in three respects from that of others in which much the 
same topics appear: First, mysticism receives especially full treat- 
ment (almost a third of the book) ; second, the material is drawn al- 
most exclusively from highly developed religions; third, within this 
field the author’s policy tends toward fulness of descriptive detail 
rather than toward the finally adequate analysis that includes origins 
and early forms. 

Certain unquestionably excellent results have been achieved by 
this unusual plan. In particular, the work is unique for range and 
variety of data within its chosen field, and for sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of diverse types of religious belief and practise. Professor Pratt 
_ has taken pains to obtain first hand knowledge of such facts not only 
in our western environment but also in India, and he has consistently 
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endeavored to discover how each situation looks through the eyes of 
the person whom he observes. His reading of religious literature is 
similarly catholic in range and in spirit. 

A general work of this character is certain, of course, to contain 
much material that is the common property of psychologists. Con- 
cerning Pratt’s presentation of this material it is sufficient to say 
that he has given it attractive and often popular form. The tech- 
nical psychologist will, of course, look beyond this to what is less 
usual, and especially to anything that is debatable. Among the fresh 
leads that he will find are the following: 

1. Correction of one-sidedness in western conceptions of religious 
life in India. For example, Pratt finds a vital belief in immortality 
among all classes in India except those that have come under western 
influence, and he has a succinct explanation for the fact (248-250). 
He points out, too, that the majority of Indian mystics emphasize 
personality (471, f.). 

2. A penetrating analysis of the causes of decline in the belief in 
immortality in our western world (238, ff.). 

3. Ascertainment of a type of conversion, objective-minded and 
sometimes intellectual, that has been generally overlooked by psy- 
chologists because they have inecautiously taken their lead from 
evangelical theology and eustoms (122-140). 

4, Evidence that one function of the cult, from the standpoint of 
the worshipper himself and not merely from that of the priest, is re- 
newal and confirmation of the religious attitude (271-278), so that 
religion here appears as evaluation of itself, a process of self-involu- 
tion. 

5. Careful exposition of the specific differences and relations be- 
tween objective worship, which seeks to produce changes in the deity, 
and subjective worship, which aims at effects in the worshipper him- 
self (Chap. XIV). 

Among the debated and debatable points are: 

1. Pratt strenuously opposes Ames’s general view of functional 
psychology as inclusive of theology and philosophy, and particularly 
his reduction of the meaning of God to ‘‘idea of God.’’ But, for 
some almost inscrutable reason, Pratt does not himself come to close 
quarters with the distinction between structural and functional 
analysis of religious experiences. His most common schema is struc- 
tural—the exhibition at each point of four factors or types, the tra- 
ditional, the rational, the mystical, and the practical or moral (14, 
ff.). Values are indeed mentioned, but there is neither classification 
of them, nor indication of their origins, or of how they change within 
our changing experience (see, for example, 271). His definition of 
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religion at the outset makes it ‘‘the serious and social attitude of in- 
dividuals or communities toward the power or powers which they 
conceive as having ultimate control over their interests and des- 
tinies’’ (2). The perspective here is functional and it is social; it 
has to do with attitudes, interests, destiny, control. In the remainder 
of the book, however, ‘‘interests’’ receive scant notice,' and God 
becomes simply the ‘‘determiner of destiny.’’ The notion of control, 
too, at least as far as it concerns this life, is limited almost entirely to 
subjective reinforcement of desires of which there is nowhere a thor- 
ough exposition. The term ‘‘social attitude’’ in the definition 
justifies an expectation that religion will be treated as an incorpora- 
tion of social values most of all. Instead of this the social aspect of 
religion appears in the main body of the book almost if not quite 
exclusively as imitation, institutionalism, and traditionalism—struc- 
tural aspects merely. 

2. The author undertakes to give a description of the religious 
consciousness in the full scientific sense of description, which is in- 
elusive of generalization and explanation (29). He seems to assume 
that such description is possible without reference to genetic prob- 
lems. ‘‘We are not at all concerned ... with the origin of the 
belief in a God or gods. . . . Our questions are the less speculative 
and hopeful ones, Why do people continue to believe in God, and 
what are the psychological factors that influence or determine the 
meaning of that term’’ (200)? This passage is followed by exposi- 
tion of the difference between dogmatic and popular ideas of God, 
discrimination between rational and imaginative factors, and ex- 
hibition of the four types of belief (see 1 above). But the content 
of the idea of God, and why this content stirs men’s minds at all are 
hardly mentioned. We are thus left with no real explanation of why 
men believe in God. The main reason for this deficiency, 1 judge, 
lies in Pratt’s determination to keep clear of origins. It is almost 
as if one who desires to know the psychology of private property 
should limit his study to the drawing and signing of a title deed. 

3. Finally, debatable ground is taken in a number of details. 
(a) The products of dissociation are said to be always limited and 
inferior (59), whereas one of the harder problems of the subcon- 
scious grows out of the invention, sometimes amounting to artistic 
creation, that has appeared in several dissociated consciousnesses. 
(b) Pratt accepts James’s notion of ideo-motor action, and bases a 
theory of religious self-expression upon it. The point of Thorn- 
dike’s criticisms of this theory, that the particular act that accom- 

1 What is it, for instance, that a Hindu widow hopes for when she makes 


offerings before the lingam of the ‘‘Great God,’’ and what is the content of the 
faith that is strengthened by this act? See page 274. 
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panies an idea has become attached to it through previous experience, 
seems to have been missed (95; 169, note 10). (c) The doctrine that 
an extreme break between childhood and adolescence is normal— 
‘tout of thinghood into selfhood’’ (108)—appears to reflect a theory 
that is losing ground. (d) The primary cause of the cult is found 
in a cosmic sense (of mana) that is produced by natural phenomena 
(260, ff.). This opinion will have to reckon with Campbell’s recent 
re-study of mana from which she concludes that this idea expresses 
the experience of heightened power that one has when one acts with 
a group, and that mana is not impersonal. Several recent investiga- 
tions, moreover, dealing with widely diverse bodies of fact, converge 
upon the view that religious experience is at its core continuous with 
men’s experience of one another (see Psy. Bul., Vol. 17, No 3, March, 
1920, pp. 95-99). (e) Pratt leaves us in doubt concerning his view 
of some factors of original nature. He speaks of an instinct of self- 
assertion (230 et passim), but intimates that there may be something 
of the sort still deeper than instinct. One wonders what this some- 
thing is. He speaks also of an instinct of self-expression (268, 278), 
the nature and the existence of which surely need to be established. 
There is, apparently, a ‘‘spiritual nature’’ (479), and some persons 
have a ‘‘natural tendency toward mysticism’’ (359). Both concepts 
need clarification. (f) Owing, no doubt, to the fact that the book has 
been in process for more than twelve years, so that, as the Preface 
explains, several distinct strata of thought are superimposed upon 
one another, one or two inconsistencies are visible, one of them an 
important one. It is declared at the beginning that a mystical factor 
is present in ‘‘every genuinely religious person’’ (14), but at the end 
the author says that ‘‘many truly religious people are emphatically 
not mystical, and mysticism is by no means essential to religion’’ 
(477). There is apparently a similar confusion with regard’ to 
tribal initiations (263, 289). 
GeEorGE A. Cor. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


little Essays Drawn from the Writings of George Santayana. 
LoGaN PrEarsaut Smitu. (With the collaboration of the author.) 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1920. Pp. ii-+ 290. 
The compiler of these extracts from Mr. Santayana’s volumes 
explains his undertaking as follows: ‘‘The origin and purpose of this 
book ean be briefly stated. Ever since I became acquainted with Mr. 
Santayana’s writings, I have been in the habit of taking up now and 
then one or another of his volumes, finding in them, among many 
things that, being no philosopher, I did not understand, much writing 
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like that of the older essayists on large human subjects, which seemed 
to me more interesting and in many ways more important than any- 
thing I found in the works of other contemporary writers. I soon 
fell into the way of copying out the passages that I liked, and thus I 
gradually formed a collection of little essays on subjects of general 
interest—art and literature and religion, and the history of the hu- 
man mind as it has manifested itself at various times and in the 
works of different men of genius. As most of Mr. Santayana’s books 
have not been reprinted in England, and are hardly known to those 
on this side of the Atlantic who might be interested in them, it oc- 
curred to me that it might be worth while to print these little essays. 
I asked Mr. Santayana if he would permit me to do this, sending him 
my collection for his consideration and possible approval. I sent it 
to him with some misgiving, for I felt that it was rather an imperti- 
nent thing to cut up the life-work of a distinguished philosopher 
into a disconnected compilation of ‘‘elegant extracts.’’ And then, 
as I re-read with more careful attention the books from which I had 
been making excerpts, I came to see that there lay implicit in the 
material something of far greater significance, and that a much better 
use might be made of it. It became clear to me that the estimations 
and criticisms I had copied out were not mere personal and tempera- 
mental insights, but were bound up with, and dependent upon, a 
definite philosophy, a rational conception of the world and man’s 
allotted place in it, which gave them a unity of interest and an im- 
portance far beyond that of any mere utterances of miscellaneous 
appreciation—any mere ‘adventures of the soul.’ ... It was from 
this edifice of Reason that I had been taking the ornaments, and I 
now saw the much greater beauty they would have if they could ap- 
pear in their appropriate setting. To sift, however, and rearrange 
these fragments, to reconstruct out of them some image in miniature 
of the original edifice from which I had detached them, was not a 
task for me to undertake—it could only be performed by the archi- 
tect of the original building. Fortunately I succeeded in persuading 
Mr. Santayana to undertake this task; and while, therefore, the 
choice of these little essays is largely mine, their titles and order and 
arrangement, and the changes and omissions which have been made 
in the original texts are due, not to me, but to their author.’’ 

It would appear from this that Mr. Smith, when he made his 
selections, had not yet become familiar with the philosophical posi- 
tion they illustrate, and this may account for some omissions. Dif- 
ferent readers of the original works will, of course, prefer different 
passages, and Mr. Santayana has not, perhaps, cared to interfere 
with the preferences of Mr. Smith. But the volume has been pre- 
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pared rather for appreciative readers of reflective literature than for 
those that are occupied with the technicalities of professional discus- 
sion, or with the ponderous superstitions that Mr. Santayana has 
helped so many to outgrow. 

The extracts are arranged under five headings: Human Nature, 
Religion, Art and Poetry, Poets and Philosophers, Materialism and 
Morals. 

To the reader familiar with the extracts in their original context 
it is a curious experience to find them in any other—for in these es- 
says he will find joined together sentences taken from different vol- 
umes. Naturally, it is not a system of philosophy that will strike 
the mind of the readers of Jnttle Essays. What will strike them 
remains to be seen. 

In Mr. Santayana’s criticism of life, wisdom has a note of resig- 
nation that makes the Life of Reason a composition in a minor key. 
One often has the impression that the function of philosophy is to 
reveal the immense illusion of spontaneous energy. Philosophy 
tames the will to live, and beauty cheers and ennobles the peace that 
comes when one reaches the age of Cephalus. This attitude is well 
illustrated by the splendid extract 86, from Egotism and German 
Philosophy. The passage is entitled ‘‘ Heathenism’’; and heathenism 
(contrasted, perhaps, in the author’s mind with Christian other- 
worldliness) it appears, is the futile faith in life, in energy, and in 
the will to live. Mr. Santayana’s symbol is the bull in the ring, 
dashing heroically against what he can not overcome. ‘‘Heathenism 
is the religion of will, the faith which life has in itself because it is 
life, and in its aims because it is pursuing them’’ (p. 219). This 
emphasis is, of course, not the only emphasis in Mr. Santayana’s 
many-sided work, and the fine passage I refer to is aimed at a type 
of metaphysics that is coming more and more to seem a curious piece 
of academic madness; this, however, the reader of Little Essays may 
not discover. Yet this is one strong and repeating emphasis, and it 
may strike many readers that to stamp wisdom so indelibly with the 
marks of resignation is to assimilate the Life of Reason too much to 
what Mr. Santayana calls ‘‘post-rational morality.’’ 

If one were to look about for some one who had pursued the life 
of reason with preeminent success, Mr. Santayana might accept 
William James as an example. But James was always full of the 
will to live and always encouraged others to have it. His somewhat 
unfortunate essay ‘‘The Will to Believe’’ expresses this same ‘‘ faith 
which life has in itself because it is life.’’ 

This volume begins with a fine protest against the prejudice man 
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has against himself. I wonder if this emphasis on inevitable resig. 
nation is consistent with the spirit of that protest. 

As a great admirer of Mr. Santayana’s philosophy, and as one 
profoundly indebted to his summons back to the sanity of the pre- 
Christian Greeks, I hope it may be the younger students of wisdom 
and criticism that will be stirred by this volume. It is much to be 
hoped that the note of chastened purpose will not deter them from 
finding out what the great theme of the Life of Reason really is. 


WENDELL T. Busu. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. X, Parts 2 
and 3: March, 1920. On Listening to Sounds of Weak Intensity: 
E. M. Smira and F. C. Bartierr (pp. 133-168) Part II.—The work 
developed from an attempt to devise and apply a series of tests for 
the selection of candidates for the Anti-Submarine service. Vari- 
ations are liable to occur in the relative efficiency of the two ears, 
such variations developing gradually and extending over a long 
period. Sounds of weak intensity may take as long as four seconds 
to produce their full effect. These and more technical conclusions 
were drawn. Psychology and Education (pp. 169-176): T. P. 
Nunn.-—This inaugural address at the first meeting of the educa- 
tional section of the British Psychological Society outlines the im- 
portant departments of educational psychology. Psychology and 
Industry (pp. 177-182): Cuartes S. Myers.—This address, given 
before the first meeting of the medical section of the British Psy- 
chological Society, shows that in industry there are four main 
themes to which psychology ean profitably be applied, fatigue, 
movement study, vocational guidance, and management. By the 
aid of properly devised tests applied by properly trained persons 
those leaving school could be materially helped and usefully advised 
in their choice of suitable vocation. Psychology and Medicine 
(pp. 183-193): W. H. R. Rivers.—This inaugural address given 
before the first meeting of the medical section of the British Psy- 
chological Society quotes researches in psychology applied to medi- 
cine. Some Measurements of the Accuracy of the Time-Intervals 
in Playing a Keyed Instrument (pp. 194-198) : W. B. Morton.-A 
diagram is reproduced which shows that this player’s hand was in- 
clined to hurry on the right. Some Experiments in Learning and 
Retention (pp. 199-209): May SmiryH and Wm. McDovaatu, - The 
writers have adduced experimental evidence in support of Professor 
Bergson’s distinction between habit and memory. Effort or volition 
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are very important in rendering repetition effective in memorizing. 
The Present Attitude of Employees in Industrial Psychology (pp. 
910-227): Susie S. Briertey.—The assumption by the worker of 
some measure of genuine control of industrial processes is the only 
way in which it is possible to restore to the vast dehumanised 
machine of modern production any true satisfaction for the work- 
manly and creative impulses of the bulk of those whose destiny it 
controls. The workers come to Psychology as to the human science, 
the science which, whatever else be prostituted to meaner ends, will 
of its essence consider the whole man, in all his relations. Sug- 
gestion and Suggestibility (pp. 228-241): E. Pripgeavx.-—Of the 
methods of ‘‘suggestion treatment’’ there is no question that the 
method of normal suggestion by explanation and appeals to feelings 
is the best, as the patient then realizes that he himself is responsible 
for the removal of symptoms and he will know what to do in ease of 
a relapse. The real cause of the patients’ condition may never be 
discovered, so that treatment by suggestion does not conform to our 
ideal method of treatment. The Single General Factor in Dis- 
similar Mental Measurements (pp. 242-258): J. C. Maxwe.n 
GaRNETT.— The paper is concerned with variables that are distri- 
buted according to the normal law and measured in such units as 
will give to each the same standard deviation. Observations on the 
DeSanctis tests are given. The claim made by DeSanctis that his 
problems test successively higher mental functions can not be sus- 
tained, nor can his claim be sustained that his tests can differentiate 
between the feeble-minded and the normal. The tests are quite 
practical and afford a rapid means of classifying the mentally 
defective. They are correctly arranged in order of difficulty. 
Publications Recently Received. Proceedings of the British Psy- 
chological Society. 


Achilles, Edith Mulhall. Experimental Studies in Recall and Recog- 
nition. New York: Archives of Psychology. 1920. Pp. 80. 
$1.25. 

Adickes, Erich; Clemens Baeumker; Jonas Cohn; Hans Cornelius; 
Karl Groos, Alois Héfler; Ernst Troeltsch; Hans Vaihinger. Die 
Deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. 
Zweiter Band. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1921. Pp. 203. 

Benett, William. Freedom and Liberty. Oxford: University Press. 
1920. Pp. 367. 


Galloway, T. W. The Sex Factor in Human Life: A Study Outline 
for College Men. New York: American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. 1921. Pp. 142. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on January 3, the 
Very Rev. Dean W. R. Inge, President, in the chair. Mr. C. A. 
Richardson read a paper on ‘‘The New Materialism.’’ The new ma- 
terialism takes the form of a denial of anything corresponding to the 
idea of ‘‘mind”’ or ‘‘subject.’’ Unlike the old doctrine, it does not 
affirm the reality of atoms, its ultimate stuff is sense-material. It 
reduces the subject of experience to a series of sense-data, and the 
sense-data are conceived as ontologically independent of the subject. 
Against this it was argued that the subject of experience is a real 
metaphysical existence. Experience consists in spiritual activity 
and one type of this activity is sense-experience. The content, sense- 
data, is the particular form the activity assumes, and the form is 
determined by the interaction of individual subjects. The most 
pressing philosophical need of the day is to come to an agreement on 
this point. Until we are agreed as to whether there exists the sub- 
ject or mind, there must be disagreement on the fundamental matter 
of philosophy, namely, the entities in terms of which theories may be 
formulated. Without a common platform philosophy will be left 
behind, a curious relic, by the intuitive wisdom of the vast mass of 
humanity. 


Dr. Louis HerBert Gray, who went to Europe as a member of 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace and who has until 
recently been attached to the American Embassy in Paris, has re- 
turned to America and joined the staff of the faculty in philosophy 
of the University of Nebraska. Professor Gray received his doc- 
torate in the field of Indo-Iranian from Columbia University in 1900, 
and in the intervening years has been a voluminous contributor to 
Oriental studies, both in the linguistic and ethnographic lines. His 
work has also embraced wide ranges in comparative religion and 
ethics, and he served for a number of years as associate editor of 
The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, to which his contributed 
articles are many. At Nebraska Professor Gray is introducing 
courses representing something of a departure in the ordinary pro- 
grammes in philosophy. His field is the civilizations of Asia, and he 
is offering courses in Asiatic history, art, philosophies and religions. 
His work may be regarded as a symptom of the growing importance 
which an understanding of the culture and history of Asia is 
assuming in America as a consequence of the upheaval in world 
affairs. 





